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THE  STUDY  OF  MISSIONS  IN  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARIES. 

REV.  HENRY  C.  MABIE,  D.D. 

This  general  subject  has  not  been  raised  for  consideration  the  hrst 
time  by  this  conference.  Its  more  or  less  formal  discussion  has  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of  modern  missions  and  the  relation  of 
an  educated  ministry  thereto.  It  was  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  the  seat 
of  Williams  College,  that  the  famous  Haystack  Mission  Band  was 
formed  in  1808.  When  the  Rev.  Luther  Rice  returned  to  this  country 
from  India,  in  1814,  and  stirred  up  the  American  Baptists  to  form  the 
Triennial  Convention  (from  which  the  present  Missionary  Union  and 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  sprang),  simultaneously  the  Baptists 
awakened  to  a  new  interest  in  Christian  education.  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  the  constitution  was  so  amended 
as  to  allow  of  the  founding  of  Columbian  University  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  under  one  and  the  same  management.  Later  it  was 
deemed  impracticable  to  combine  these  two  enterprises  under  one 
board  of  management ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  attempted  shows  how 
intimate  the  relation  was  deemed  to  be.  It  may  be  added  that  succeed¬ 
ing  this  separation  of  the  educational  department  and  the  wonc  of 
missions  itself  much  dependence  on  the  part  of  Baptists,  which  at  first 
was  placed  on  Columbian  University  for  the  training  of  missionary 
candidates,  was,  although  informally,  transferred  to  the  several  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  of  the  denomination.  The  fact  that  one  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  present  Colgate  University,  out  of  twelve  hundred  or  more 
graduates,  has  sent  over  one  hundred  to  the  foreign  field,  will  indicate 
the  real  organic  unity  of  the  two  forms  of  Christian  enterprise. 

In  the  year  1854,  this  country  was  honored  with  a  visit  from  Ur. 
Alexander  Duff.  The  friends  of  missions,  taking  advantage  of  his 
visit,  called  a  union  missionary  convention  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to 
discuss  “  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  and  most  experienced  of  living 
missionaries,  topics  in  which  all  missionary  boards  are  equally  con¬ 
cerned.”  Among  the  various  resolutions  which  were  passed  expressing 
the  sense  of  that  meeting,  and  offered  by  Dr.  Duff,  we  find  this: 
“  Moreover,  that  for  the  due  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  foreign 
field,  it  were  very  desirable  that  regular  provision  were  made  in  our 
theological  seminaries  generally  for  bringing  the  nature,  history  and 
obligations  of  the  missionary  enterprise  before  the  minds  of  the 
students  which  may  be  briefly  designated  a  course  of  evangelistic 
theology.”  The  growing  conviction  on  this  subject,  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  friends  of  missions  in  recent  times,  ably  expresses  itself  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  “  Bibliotheca  Sacra”  for  1876,  prepared 
by  the  late  Dr.  A.  P.  Happer,  for  many  years  a  missionary  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Board  in  Canton,  China,  entitled  “A  professorship  of 
instruction  in  our  theological  seminaries.”  In  this  paper  Dr.  Happer 
argues  with  great  power  for  the  establishment  in  our  seminaries  of 
professorships  on  the  subject  of  missions.  He  grounds  his  argument 
chiefly  on  the  intrinsic  need  for  information  on  the  part  of  candidates 
concerning  the  systems  of  philosophy,  cosmogony,  metaphysics,  govern¬ 
ment,  education  and  religion  with  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
deal  ;  on  the  propriety  of  analysis,  classification  and  application  of  the 
great  mass  of  missionary  experiences,  both  adverse  and  favorable, 
which  a  century  of  missionary  biography  and  history  affords  ;  on  the 
importance  of  a  strategic  use  of  the  accumulating  knowledge  available 
concerning  religious  superstitions  and  institutions  to  be  overcome  with 
the  Gospel  ;  and  on  the  propriety  of  testing  candidates  respecting  their 
general  adaptation  to  deal  with  the  countries,  climates  and  systems 
under  contemplation  in  the  respective  spheres  of  labor  ;  the  question 
of  method  respecting  the  best  manner  of  approaching  heathen  peoples. 
Dr.  Happer  would  also  have  made  a  subject  of  instruction. 

In  the  prosecution  of  its  recent  task,  your  Committee  sent  out  to  all 
the  theological  seminaries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada— about  150 
in  number — a  series  of  questions,  hoping  thereby  to  gather  the  data 
representing  the  working  attitude  toward  missions  of  existing  sem¬ 
inaries.  In  this  circular,  among  other  questions,  these  were  foremost  ; 
‘  ‘  Is  there  a  professor  of  Christian  missions  in  your  seminary  ?  Are 
lectures  on  missions  from  persons  not  members  of  the  Faculty  made  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  ?  To  what  extent  is  the  study  of  missions 
regular  or  elective  ?  Are  examinations  held  on  missionary  studies  and 
lectures  ?  Is  there  a  missionary  society  in  the  seminary  ?  How  many 
students  are  looking  forward  to  missionary  service  ?  Is  there  a  mission¬ 
ary  department  in  the  seminary  library,  and  a  good  collection  of  books 
on  missions?  What  is  the  state  of  interest  in  missions  among  the 
students  generally?  Are  the  members  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole 
thorough  believers  in  the  duty  and  privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  all  the  world,  and  to  what  extent  do  they  make  the  teaching  of  their 
departments  bear  on  this  subject?”  ■  Of  these  circulars  57  have  been 
returned  with  the  questions  answered.  These  57  institutions  probably 
comprise  the  leading  seminaries  of  all  denominations  on  the  continent. 
Many  of  the  other  institutions  which  have  failed  to  reply  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  existence,  and  should  not  be  too  severely  judged 
respecting  the  ideal  symmetry  of  their  work.  The  financial  resources 
of  such  institutions  are  meagre,  and  the  teachers  in  some  cases  have 
to  distribute  their  work  over  several  departments.  Of  the  57  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  responded,  4  reply  that  they  have  a  professor  of 
Christian  missions  ;  29  state  that  the  subject  of  missions  is  in  part 
covered  in  the  department  of  Apologetics  or  Church  History  or  that  they 
have  special  courses  on  missions  ;  25  require  examination  on  missionary 
studies  and  lectures.  In  these  institutions,  339  students  are  reported  as 
looking  forward  to  missionary  service.  In  Union  Theological  Sem- 


inary,  New  York,  a  special  professor  has  been  employed  to  lecture  on 
the  history  and  character  of  Oriental  religions.  At  Princeton,  four  series 
of  lectures  by  different  professors  have  been  undertaken  on  various 
problems  connected  with  foreign  missions,  and  a  professor  in  apolo¬ 
getics  is  giving  attention  to  those  Oriental  faiths  which  are  still  living 
and  aggressive,  not  only  on  missionary  fields,  but  here  at  our  door.  In 
t  he  McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago,  the  study  of  the  various  religions 
is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  the  department  of  apologetics.  In 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry, 
D.D.,  of  Canton  is  about  to  give  a  full  course  of  lectures  on  missionary 
subjects. 

Dr.  Dennis  is  preparing  to  give  a  very  thorough  course  at  Princeton 
on  sociology  and  its  relation  to  the  world’s  religions  and  missions.  In 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  there  is  a  regular  lecturer  on  Christian 
missions.  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  D.D.,  and  in  the  historical  department 
the  subject  of  missions,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern,  receives  very 
thorough  treatment.  In  the  divinity  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
an  elaborate  course  of  historical  lectures  on  missions  is  given  each  year 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Prof.  Eri  B.  Hulburt,  D.D.  Besides,  there 
is  a  special  professor  or  lecturer  on  comparative  religions.  In  several 
institutions  there  are  very  considerable  missionary  libraries.  1  he 
largest  is  in  Yale,  with  about  2,500  volumes. 

The  answers  to  the  circular  sent  out  state  that  with  few  exceptions 
the  several  faculties,  as  a  rule,  are  thorough  believers  in  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world.  In  this  connection, 
it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  years  1894-95,  the  Rev.  James 
Edward  Adams,  traveling  secretary  for  the  Inter-seminary  Missionary 
Alliance,  made  a  special  and  very  thorough  effort  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
situation  concerning  the  missionary  interests  in  the  theological  institutions 
of  the  country.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  contained  in  two 
published  pamphlets  respectively  entitled  “The  need  of  specific  and 
thorough  training  of  theological  students  concerning  the  churches’ 
missionary  work,”  and  “  The  report  of  the  traveling  Secretary  for  the 
American  Inter-seminary  Missionary  Alliance  for  the  year,  1894-5.” 
The  results  of  Mr.  Adams’  investigation  are  very  similar  to  those  we 
have  reached.  About  60  seminaries  were  interrogated.  In  only  one 
was  there  an  entire  chair  given  to  the  subject  of  missions.  Six  had  the 
subject  as  an  officially  recognized  part  of  a  chair.  Thirty-four  reported 
as  unofficially  included  in  the  teaching  of  some  other  chair,  as  church 
history,  pastoral  theology,  etc.  Out  of  34  catalogues  examined,  j8 
made  no  mention  of  their  printed  courses  of  study  ;  one  reported  a 
course  of  several  terms  in  the  specific  history  of  missions,  and  several 
had  specially  endowed  lecture  courses  for  the  occasional  treatment  of 
missionary  themes.  Fifty-six  seminaries  in  the  last  three  years  have 
graduated  2,371  students.  Of  these,  126,  or  slightly  over  5  per  cent. , 
have  gone  to  the  foreign  field.  Personal  investigations  were  made  into 
36  of  these  seminaries,  where  r  529  had  graduated  in  the  last  three 
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years,  and  86  had  gone  to  the  foreign  field  ;  and  it  was  found  that 
certainly  56,  probably  more,  had  the  purpose  of  becoming  missionaries 
before  entering  the  seminary.  This  shows  that  less  than  30,  or  2  per 
cent. ,  were  influenced  in  their  decision  by  the  instruction  of  the  semin¬ 
ary.  The  general  conclusion  of  Mr.  Adams  is  that,  so  far  as  instruction 
in  missions  is  concerned  as  a  discipline  for  training  the  ministry,  there  is 
a  most  lamentable  lack.  And  yet  the  seminary  is  supposed  to  be  a 
chief  reliance  for  accomplishing  this  end.  Mr.  Adams  is  inclined  to 
place  little  value  upon  occasional  addresses  by  outside  parties  on  the 
subject,  on  the  ground  that  the  method  is  essentially  unsystematic. 
From  the  very  fact  that  the  influences  converging  upon  the  student  are 
from  the  outside,  Mr.  Adams  argues  that  the  student  derives,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  an  impression  that  it  is  not  the  particular  work  of  the 
seminary  to  indoctrinate  him  in  missions.  The  naturally  non-mission- 
ary  student  is  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  missions,  though  a  good  thing 
— one  of  the  beneficencies  of  the  Church  to  which  he  intends  to  have 
his  congregation  contribute — is  not  an  essential  part  of  his  ministerial 
training,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  part  of  his  ministerial 
work  in  the  years  to  come.  It  should  be  further  stated  that  of  late  the 
Inter-seminary  Alliance  has  been  emphasizing  its  conviction  of  what  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  work  of  the  church  as  a  missionary  organi¬ 
zation  can  never  be  accomplished  except  through  the  agency  of  a 
missionary  ministry  in  the  home  church,  and  that  that  ministry  as  a 
body  is  not  likely  to  be  imbued  with  a  missionary  spirit  unless  the 
missionary  stamp  is  put  upon  it  in  its  training  period.  The  Alliance 
has  therefore  urged  systematic  missionary  instruction  upon  our  young- 
ministers  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  ministers  and  churches  at 
home  as  for  the  workers  abroad.  Mr.  Adams  gives  an  instance  of  the 
current  ignorance,  even  in  leading  theological  institutions,  upon  the 
general  subject,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote.  In  one  seminary 
visited,  48  members  of  the  senior  class  were  canvassed  on  the  general 
questions:  i.  In  what  foreign  field  is  our  church  at  work?  2.  Where 
did  Robert  Morrison  work,  and  what  was  the  character  of  his  work  ? 
3.  Where  did  i\lexander  Duff  work,  and  what  was  the  character  of  his 
work?  4.  Where  did  William  Carey  work,  and  what  was  his  great  work 
on  the  field?  Of  the  48,  28  failed  on  all  four  questions  ;  34  failed  on  the 
fields  of  the  Church  :  45  failed  on  Morrison  ;  46  failed  on  Duff,  and  38 
failed  on  Carey.  One  man  who  canvassed  23  of  his  classmates,  kept  an 
account  of  separate  parts  of  the  same  question.  Of  these  23,  20  couldn’t 
tell  where  Morrison  labored  ;  19  couldn’t  tell  where  Duff  labored  ;  and  16 
were  unable  to  tell  in  what  country  Carey  worked.” 

While  quoting  from  Mr.  Adams  these  passages — which  on  their  face 
are  surely  not  over-complimentary  to  the  seminaries — your  Committee 
think  that  something  should  be  said  respecting  the  danger  of  expecting 
too  much  from  theological  schools,  and  failing  to  place  responsibility 
where  it  belongs — on  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  theological  seminary, 
speaking  broadly,  is  the  creature  of  the  Church  of  the  day  in  which  it 


exists  ;  or,  speaking  more  definitely,  the  practical  work  of  the  ideal 
theological  seminary  is  what  the  combined  factors  of  the  family,  the 
local  church  and  the  preliminar}"  schools  supply  it.  It  would  be  a  severe 
exaction  to  demand  that  the  theological  seminary,  because  it  is  the  latest, 
even  though  it  were  the  highest  of  the  forces,  which  contribute  to  the 
inspiration  and  equipment  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  should  do  every¬ 
thing  for  its  students,  make  up  all  deficiencies,  correct  all  errors,  ade¬ 
quately  supply  the  sum  total  of  capabilities  for  the  Lord’s  work.  Let 
us  recognize  the  division  which  the  very  providence  of  God  has 
established,  in  placing  the  student  first  in  the  home,  then  in  the  local 
church,  then  in  the  preliminary  school,  each  contributing  its  share  to  his 
equipment  for  his  life  work.  Let  but  one  of  the  factors  be  missing  from 
the  discipline  of  the  student,  and  no  conceivable  seminary  can  ever  fully 
make  up  for  the  lack;  and  it  is  useless,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  exact  it. 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  study  of  any  subject  is  a 
relative  matter,  conditioned  b}'^  the  stage  of  development  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  reached.  For  example,  the  study  of  disease  and  its  treatment 
has  within  the  last  ten  years  undergone  the  greatest  change,  occasioned 
by  the  revelation  of  the  microscope  as  to  microbes,  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  master  of  observation  as  Pasteur.  It  is  so  in  missions  in  important 
aspects.  Of  course  the  principles  on  which  missions  are  based  are  as 
old  as  revelation,  but  the  opening  up  of  the  world  through  exploration, 
travel  and  missionary  experiment,  has  brought  to  light  numberless  new 
facts  and  relations  which  could  never  before  have  been  grasped  and 
analyzed  as  now.  Missions  in  any  world- wide  sense  are  comparatively 
a  recent  thing.  Even  the  first  fruits,  in  most  quarters,  are  only  just 
beginning  to  appear.  If  in  the  study  of  missions  we  include  so  important 
factors  as  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  methods  of  work,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  heathen  systems  to  be  dealt  with,  we  have’ only  begun  to 
obtain  the  data  on  which  some  of  the  most  important  generalizations  can 
be  based .  The  vast  disparity  of  view  concerning  the  ethnic  religions  and 
their  relation  to  Christian  revelation,  shown  in  recent  literature  on  the 
subject,  is  in  evidence  that  the  real  science  of  comparative  religion  is  yet 
to  be  wrought  out.  Of  one  thing  your  Committee  is  confident,  that  mere 
tyros  in  the  study,  however  intellectual,  men  who  are  immature  in  the 
experimental  realizations  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  men  who  have  had 
little  or  no  actual  acquaintance  with  ethnic  systems  and  the  awful  perver¬ 
sions  and  debasements  which  characterize  them,  through  personal  contact 
upon  the  fields  where  they  prevail ;  are  incapable  of  dealing  even  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  subject  of  comparative  religions;  and  seminaries  should 
be  especially  watchful  at  this  point,  lest  more  mischief  than  good  be 
wrought  in  the  attempt  to  teach  the  science  of  comparative  religion. 
Moreover,  in  considering  the  relations  to  missions  of  the  theological 
seminary,  as  an  institution,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  seminary 
itself  is  a  recent  creation,  and  too  much  must  not  yet  be  expected  of  it 
in  itself  considered.  Of  the  150  theological  seminaries  addressed  by 
your  Committee,  we  suppose  at  least  100  of  them  to  have  been  organized 
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within  two  decades.  They  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  therefore  we  must 
not  be  irnpatient  if  they  have  not  all  yet  afforded  the  most  comprehensive 
training  for  the  candidate  abroad.  Nor  will  the  limits  of  time  afforded 
in  a  brief  three  years’  course  of  study  suffice  for  the  scientific  or  particular 
study  of  everything,  not  even  of  exegesis  or  theology.  Certainly  not  of 
the  practical  operations  of  all  missionary  Christendom.  Furthermore, ' 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  broad  and  Christian  study  of  missions, 
such  a  study  as  will  be  effective  in  turning  out  of  our  institutions  real 
missionary  pastors  or  highly  qualified  workers  abroad,  is  after  all  not 
primarily  a  mere  intellectual  exercise.  Such  a  study  depends  on  an 
attitude  of  heart  and  will,  quite  as  much  as  on  a  mental  exercise.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  general  the  one  hindrance  greater  than  all  others 
to  a  broad  consideration  of  missions  in  the  family,  the  local  church, 
where  the  cause  is  supposed  to  have  grown  up,  in  the  preliminary  school, 
and  even  in  the  seminary  is  that  it  calls  for  sacrifice;  a  life  of  self- 
effacement.  Human  nature  fears  sacrifice,  draws  back  from  self-renunci¬ 
ation.  Even  in  the  t]ieological  school,  it  revolts  and  rebels.  At  bottom, 
therefore,  we  know  of  no  power  that  can  overcome  this  but  the  renewing 
and  transforming  spirit  of  the  living  God.  Mere  intellectual  study, 
analysis,  dissection,  will  never  do  it.  Hence  in  reflecting  upon  the 
missionary  shortcomings  of  our  seminaries,  let  us  not  suppose  that  the 
theological  seminary  alone  is  the  greatest  of  all  sinners  on  the  subject. 
The  words  of  Christ  will  apply  broadly  here  as  elsewhere,  “  Except  ye 
repent,”  no  matter  how  much  ye  rationalize  about  the  subject,  “ye 
shall  all  likewise  pei'ish.  ”  In  some  respects,  our  age  is  an  age  of  ‘  ‘  study  ” 
rather  than  of  spiritual  conformity  to  Christ.  Study  is  made  a  fad. 
Study  for  its  own  sake;  study  in  some  quarters  is  an  idolatry,  and  men’s 
hearts  are  thereby  hardened  rather  than  softened  and  enlarged. 
They  always 'are  unless  the  truth  recognized  by  the  intellect  is  promptly 
and  truly  acted  upon.  This  is  the  disease  of  the  Church  of  to-day  ; 
broadly  considered,  the  Church  knows  vastly  more  truth  than  it  practises. 
Need  of  study  no  doubt  there  is,  but  need  of  study  that  is  devout,  loyal, 
impregnated  with  the  love  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
counts  nothing  a  scrifice  that  its  blessing  may  be  imparted  to  those  who 
have  it  not.  Missions  are  too  costly — on  the  principle  that  redemption 
itself  is  costly — to  be  highly  popular,  even  in  the  modern  school  of  the 
prophets,  tempted  on  all  sides  to  turn  out  products  which  will  conspicu¬ 
ously  shine  in  the  metropolitan  pulpits  of  elite  Christendom. 

Having  spoken  thus  in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  all  concerned,  your 
Committee,  however,  feel  that  they  would  be  remiss  in  their  duty  if 
they  did  not  specify  certain  positive  obligations  which  may  be  fairly 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  those  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
ministry.  We  submit  for  consideration  the  following  practical  sug¬ 
gestions:  I.  That  in  our  larger  seminaries  the  time  has  come  for  the 
establishment  of  a  full  missionary  professorship.  The  functions  of  this 
professor  should  be  to  afford  a  clear  and  full  Biblical  exhibit,  to  use  Dr. 
Happer’s  phrase,  of  the  greatness  and  richness  of  that  inheritance 
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which  has  been  given  to  Christ  in  covenant,  and  which  the  Church 
has  to  recover  from  its  present  usurping  possessor.  “Ask  of  me, 
and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for_  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.”  Missionary  work  is 
the  recovery  to  Christ,  in  fact,  of  what  is  already  given  to  Him  in  pur¬ 
pose  and  by  right,  on  the  authority  of  the  great  commission  and  by 
virtue  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  should  be 
the  function  of  this  chair  in  our  seminary  to  unfold  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  fundamentally  and  essentially  missionary;  missions 
not  incidental,  but  constitutional  to  Christianity;  incumbent  on  the 
Christian  at  home,  private  or  official,  quite  as  really  as  upon  the  mis¬ 
sionary  who  goes  abroad;  to  exhibit  the  history  of  specific  missionary 
movements  of  the  past,  and  having  special  reference  to  the  missions  of 
the  denomination  concerned;  to  wisely  treat  the  subject  of  comparative 
religion  and  the  philosophies  cognate  therewith  ;  to  present  the  geo¬ 
graphical,  physical,  climatic,  political  and  social  features  of  the  countries 
occupied  b}^  the  denomination  concerned;  to  lead  in  the  study  of 
methods;  of  moral  approach  to  the  peoples  studied;  how  to  build  them 
up  when  won  in  self-supporting  and  self-governing  Christian  churches 
and  communities,  charged  with  the  further  duty  of  extending  the 
Gospel  received  into  the  region  beyond. 

1.  That  in  a  few  of  our  older  and  stronger  seminaries  a  special 
course  of  graduate  or  elective  under-graduate  instruction  be  provided, 
for  which  the  ordinary  curriculum  does  not  afford  opportunity.  This 
course  might  have  particular  reference  to  the  detailed  study  of  com¬ 
parative  religion,  and  the  philosophies  underlying  ;  to  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  adherents  to  various  systems  ;  to  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  education  to  evangelistic  movements  in  the  respective  countries  ;  and 
to  the  subject  of  languages  and  literatures  in  which  the  great  ethnic 
systems  have  expressed  themselves. 

2.  That  in  some  cases  in  which  the  financial  resources  are  more 
limited,  several  seminaries  might  combine  to  support  one  Professor,  or 
Lecturer,  who  should  visit  the  several  institutions  in  course,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  each  out-going  class  would  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
lectureship  at  some  period  in  its  course.  A  joint  endowment  fund 
might  provide  for  this  at  a  minimum  cost  to  any  single  institution, 
until  such  time  as  each  could  afford  to  have  its  own. 

3.  Every  Theological  Seminary  should  at  least  have  a  missionary 
department  in^connection  with  some  other  Chair.  Service  thus  rendered, 
however,  should  never  be  a  perfunctory  service.  It  should  be  assigned 
to  some  man  of  contagious  spiritual  vitality,  who  will  perform  the  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  real  labor  of  love,  with  as  much  abandon  and  devotion  as  should 
characterize  a  missionar)^  to  Africa  or  the  South  Seas. 

4.  No  seminary  can  respectably  do  less  than  secure  occasional 
lectures  from  returned  missionaries.  Secretaries  of  Boards,  and  pastors, 
apostolic  in  tone  on  the  great  theme  of  missions. 

5.  We  think  all  will  agree  as  of  the  very  first  importance  that  even  in 
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existing  conditions,  the  very  spirit  of  missions  ma)^  be  fairly  required 
in  the  characteristic  influence  of  every  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Institution,  in  whatever  department  he  labors,  No  excuse  can  be  given 
for  the  lack  of  this.  In  the  history  of  our  seminaries  hitherto  this  par¬ 
ticularly  has  been  the  chief  element  of  inspiration  and  blessing  felt  by 
the  men  who  have  come  forth  as  candidates,  and  have  wrought  most 
effectively  in  our  mission  fields.  The  thing  always  to  be  feared  is  the 
human  ambition  to  maintain  a  relatively  higher  intellectual  than 
spiritual  standard.  Whenever  this  occurs  the  missionary  tone  is  sure 
to  be  lowered.  The  very  secularism  which  is  in  the  air  is  prone  to 
invade  the  school  of  the  prophets,  as  well  as  the  pulpit,  the  pew  and  the 
philosopher’s  chair.  Nothing  but  a  holding  to  New  Testament  ideals 
and  Pentecostal  devotion  will  ever  avert  the  vital  evil. 

As  recognizing  existing  forces  which  are  already  operative,  we  cor¬ 
dially  grant  that  something  may  be  done,  as  much  already  has  been 
done  by  students  among  themselves,  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  a  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  reading  suggested  and  recommended  by  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement. 

Doubtless  also  the  agitation  kept  up  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  has  proved  an  effective  agency  in  awakening  the  attention  of  our 
seminaries  to  the  demand  for  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  this 
supreme  subject.  Certainly,  if  the  department  of  sociology,  so  much 
talked  about  in  our  time,  is  worthy  of  special  endowment  and  the  high¬ 
est  capabilities  in  the  occupant  of  the  chair,  much  more  may  be  said 
respecting  the  claims  of  the  department  of  Christian  missions  as  being 
more  primary  and  fundamental.  If  the  Church  and  the  seminaries  are 
wise,  they  will  seek  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  and  to  heed  the 
suggestions  of  Providence  in  this  matter,  and  provide  the  most  careful 
instruction  possible.  As  indicating  the  effect  of  the  recent  agitations 
of  the  subject  upon  one  of  our  great  Christian  bodies,  we  may  state  that 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  a  number  of  Presbyteries  have  overtured 
the  Assembly  as  to  the  importance  of  providing  special  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  seminaries  of  the  Church  for  students  proposing  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  An  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Lackawana  refers  to  the  great  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  for  work  in  the  foreign  flelds  ;  an  overture  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore  urges  the  importance  of  instructing  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  in  the  present  status  of  foreign  work  ;  and  an 
overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ottawa  sets  forth  the  copimand  of  our 
risen  Lord  to  His  disciples  to  “  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,”  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  work  is 
specially  committed  to  ministers  trained  in  our  theological  seminaries, 
and  that  these  cannot  fully  understand  the  power  and  scope  of  the 
Gospel  unless  they  are  taught  specifically  its  application  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  including  idolaters,  Mohammedans  and  other 
adherents  of  false  religions.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  a  number  of 
seminaries  have  already  taken  action  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
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recommend  the  Assembly  to  commend  this  subject  to  all  our  semin¬ 
aries,  urging  that,  where  it  is  not  already  done,  students  be  instructed 
as  to  the  missionary  character  and  work  of  the  Church  ;  that  appro¬ 
priate  courses  be  provided  for  candidates  for  miSvSion  fields,  and  that  so 
soon  as  possible  special  chairs  for  such  instruction  be  established.” 

DISCUSSION. 

1)r.  Chambers  :  I  would  only  say  that  the  movement  of  the  students 
had  fruit  in  the  church  with  which  I  am  connected. 

In  our  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  I  think  the  professors  always 
were  the  friends  of  missions  as  far  back  as  sixty  years — my  memory 
goes  back  that  far — yet  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  in  the  programme  or 
in  the  curificulum,  but  the  matter  was  called  to  their  attention  by  the 
officers  of  the  Students’  Association — I  forget  the  technical  name  of  it — 
and  now  in  the  curriculum  part  of  the  business  is  assigned  to  one  pro¬ 
fessor  and  another  part  to  another  professor,  and  it  now  occupies  a 
given  place  and  receives  important  attention. 

We  do  not  have  funds  enough  to  employ  a  lecturer  from  year  to 
year,  though  I  think  that  would  be  done  if  there  were  means  at  hand. 

But  as  the  next  best  thing  to  that  the  subject  is  distributed,  I  think, 
among  three  professors,  and  it  is  regularly  marked  in  the  curriculum 
which  is  published  in  the  catalogue. 

Dr.  Judson  Smith  :  I  was  fourteen  years  in  a  chair  of  a  Theological 
Seminary  before  coming  to  my  present  duties,  and  although  that  is  now 
a  little  in  the  distance,  I  think  I  understand  pretty  nearly  the  feeling 
which  the  professors  in  our  seminaries  have  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
One  point  made  in  the  report  caught  my  attention.  The  feeling  among 
the  theological  instructors  that  the  students  need  to  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  prescribed  studies  in  the  course,  that  they  acquire  none  too 
great  familiarity  with  the  subjects  which  all  would  reckon  as  indis¬ 
pensable  in  such  a  course,  and  that,  therefore,  claims  for  any  great 
amount  of  time  to  any  special  stud}^  like  this  suggested  will  necessarily 
meet  with  difficulties.  I  never  saw  a  theological  student  who  mastered 
the  studies  of  any  one  department  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
teachers.  My  chair  was  that  of  Church  History.  It  is' an  endless, 
boundless  field,  and  although  the  students  were  enthusiastic  in  the 
study  and  made  good  progress,  I  never  felt  there  was  very  much  time 
to  spare  from  that  department  for  additional  subjects  ;  and,  of  course, 
it  must  be  so  in  Exegesis,  in  Theology  and  Homiletics,  or  any  other  of 
the  usual  studies. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  aim  of  the  paper,  to  secure  on  the 
part  of  our  theological  students  acquaintance  with  missions  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Christian  activity.  Much  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  pro¬ 
fessors — upon  the  spirit  in  the  seminary.  Theological  students  get  their 
sense  of  the  importance  of  missions  quite  as  much  from  the  general 
sentiment,  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are,  as  they  do  from  more 
specific  studying,  so  that  we  need  to  pray  that  our  theological  semin- 
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aries  may  be  filled  with  professors  who  believe  in  foreign  missions,  who 
view  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  activities  of  the  times, 
and  in  all  their  teachings  give  their  students  the  impression  of  such 
conviction.  That  will  go  very  far  to  lodge  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
work  of  Christian  missions  and  a  due  respect  for  it,  devotion  to  it,  in 
the  mind  of  the  student.  Beyond  that  I  have  no  suggestions  to  add  to 
those  which  are  presented  in  the  report.  I  think  it  is  entirely  impossi¬ 
ble  to  carry  the  study  of  comparative  religions  to  such  a  degree,  and  to 
pursue  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  favor  the  great  work  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions.  There  is  .a  great  amount  of  study  which  is  interesting  and 
profitable,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  bear  very  directly  upon  the  work 
of  Christian  missions.  We  learn  to  swim  by  swimming.  I  think  the 
missionary  learns  his  work  by  doing  it  on  the  ground.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  preparation  that  can  be  given  beforehand.  But  you 
cannot  master  a  language  before  you  go  to  the  country  in  which  it  is 
spoken.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  study  of  institutions, 
religions  and  customs,  to  be  learned  beforehand,  which  will  prove  to  be 
very  helpful  in  the  practical  end  aimed  at  by  those  intending  to  be  mis¬ 
sionaries.  They  can  never  know  too  much  on  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  but  there  is  a  selection,  and  I  return,  as  I  close,  to  the  point  at 
which  I  began  ;  I  think  our  theological  seminarie»  have  the  right  to 
insist  that  the  students  shall  take  the  courses  which  they  offer,  which 
are  found  there,  and  to  which  their  best  strength  and  time  should  be 
devoted,  so  that  when  they  shall  have  finished  those  studies  they  shall 
be  masters  in  Exegesis,  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  Theology, 
in  Church  History,  in  subjects  they  pursue,  as  far  as  they  can.  Let  the 
spirit  that  prevails  in  the  seminary  be  genuinely  missionary  .  A  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History  cannot  teach  the  history  of  the  Church  prop¬ 
erly  without  calling  attention  at  many  a  point  to  the  missionary  im¬ 
pulse,  which  is  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Church  as  it  is  imbedded  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  Leonard  :  I  listened  with  very  profound  interest  to  the  report 
of  the  committee.  The  speaker  that  has  just  taken  his  seat,  it  seems  to 
me,  touched  a  very  vital  point  in  the  question  of  the  instruction  of  mis¬ 
sionaries.  If  the  students  in  our  seminaries  that  are  supposed  to  be 
preparing  for  the  mission  field  are  partitioned  off,  in  some  sense,  to 
pursue  a  eourse  of  study  that  is  not  pursued  by  all  the  students  of  the 
seminary,  it  at  once  makes  the  mission  group  a  class — separating  them 
from  the  body  of  the  students  and  those  that  are  not.  Those  not  in 
that  particular  department,  pursuing  those  studies,  are  not  supposed  to 
be  at  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  missions.  If  we  are  to  have 
departments  in  our  Theological  Seminaries  of  this  character,  it  seems 
to  me  that  every  graduate  from  the  institution  ought  to  pass  through 
the  same  course,  taking  the  same  studies.  So  that  each  student  will 
get  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  given,  and  that  the  whole  instruction 
might  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  every  individual  student  is  under 
obligation  to  obey  the  command,  “  Go  !” — “  Go  into  all  the  world  and 


preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  I  think  there  is  growing  up  in 
our  seminaries  this  idea,  that  a  great  many  ministers  coming  from 
these  institutions  are  not  expected  to  be  missionary  in  spirit,  even  at 
home.  They  are  expected  to  be  instructors.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
now  to  hear  young  ministers  coming  from  a  Theological  Seminary  say, 
“  It  is  not  my  vocation  to  be  an  evangelist  to  get  people  saved,  but  1 
am  to  build  up  the  Church,  to  give  instruction  to  edify  the  Church,” 
leaving  out  the  evangelistic  spirit.  Now  that  ig  essential,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  ought  not  to  be  driven  out,  if  possible,  from  our  theological 
schools.  It  ought  to  be  imbedded  in  the  teaching  of  the  school  in  every 
department  of  it,  that  whoever  is  preparing  for  the  ministry  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  take  orders  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  go,  and  to  go  wher¬ 
ever  he  may  be  needed  most.  And  I  fear  that  any  department  set  in 
any  theological  school  for  the  training  of  missionaries  would  be  destruc¬ 
tive  of  that  intensely  evangelistic  spirit  which  ought  to  permeate  the 
whole  school. 

As  to  the  study  of  comparative  religions.  If  it  is  with  the  idea  that 
the  missionary  is  to  go  out  into  the  heathen  world  to  combat  the  various 
systems  of  false  religion,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  calamity.  I  think  the 
devil  would  be  pleased  to  have  all  missionaries  go  to  China  and  India, 
to  battle  against  the  philosophies  and  doctrines  taught  there.  It  would 
please  him  immensely  to  have  the  people  turned  away  from  the  plain, 
simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  missionary  wants  the  evangelistic 
spirit  with  the  best  possible  equipment,  but  to  go  to  the  people  not  to 
preach  against  their  peculiar  forms  of  religions,  because  the  subtleties 
of  the  priesthoods  of  those  religions  are  simply  infinite,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  man  equipping  himself  for  any  successful  controversy  in 
that  department.  Go  with  the  evangelistic  spirit  with  all  possible 
preparation,  but  go  to  preach  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  Holy  Ghost  illuminating  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to 
work  in  their  hearts  the  salvation  which  they  preach. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  :  In  regard  to  the  question  of  a  distinct  missionary 
professorship,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  I  might  allude  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  case  where  a  missionary  professorship  was  established  in  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  and  where  I  think  the  very  label  of  the  chair  may 
have  operated  against  the  object  sought.  I  think  the  missionary  idea, 
if  made  so  prominent,  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  students, 
and  those  especially  who  were  not  willing  to  consider  the  thing  as  a 
personal  matter,  shy  off,  while  if  such  a  professorship  were  coupled 
with  some  other  department,  something  that  would  be  a  little  more 
attractive  intellectually,  and  would  be  free  from  the  objection  which  I 
have  mentioned,  that  might  be  a  wiser  course.  But  that  this  element 
should  come  into  tJieological  instruction  as  a  factor  I  most  fully 
believe.  I  sympathize  a  good  deal  with  Dr.  Smith’s  remarks,  but  I 
should  differ  perhaps  from  him  as  to  the  place  of  emphasis.  I  do  think 
that  in  the  ordinary  training  for  a  ministry  at  home,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  pastoral  theology,  there  is  very  much  that  might  be 


spared  to  a  man  who  is  going  to  India  or  Africa  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  things  pertaining  to  his  special  work  which  he 
ought  to  know.  One  who  had  been  a  professor  in  one  of  our  large 
seminaries,  and  is  now  president  of  a  college,  made,  as  I  understand, 
this  remark  in  an  address  at  the  commencement  of  the  seminary  ;  “You 
have  six  professors.  You  ought  to  have  fifteen.  As  in  secular  educa¬ 
tion  so  in  theology,  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  work,  there 
ought  to  be  some  things  that  are  elective.”  I  believe  that  theological 
training  ought  to  be  conducted  just  as  much  on  common  sense  princi¬ 
ples  with  respect  to  a  proper  specialization  as  our  great  secular  inter¬ 
ests.  That  principle  is  just  as  important  in  giving  flexibility  and  adap¬ 
tiveness  to  the  education  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  Je.sus  Christ  as  it 
is  anywhere  else. 

I  might  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  studying  the 
systems  which  are  .still  living,  aggressive  and  active  on  foreign  fields; 
indeed,  right  among  us  here  at  home,  but  I  waive  all  that.  I  liked  the 
paper  and  endorsed  it  fully,  with  the  only  qualification  that  I  have 
named,  and  that  rather  as  a  suggestion. 

Dr.  Duncan  :  I  just  want  to  emphasize  one  thought  that,  perhaps, 
has  not  been  brought  out  quite  as  prominently  as  its  importance 
deserves.  I  think  in  this  matter  of  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in 
seminaries,  we  should  have  quite  as  much  in  view  the  men  who  do  not 
intend  to  go  to  the  foreign  field  as  we  do  the  missionaries — even  more. 
The  great  want  of  the  Church  to-day  is  pastoral  leadership  on  the 
subject.  If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  our  brothers  are 
suffering,  the  workers  in  the  field  are  suffering,  because  there  is  a 
decline,  perhaps,  of  the  real  spirit  of  missions.  There  is  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  pastors  who  are  going  out  from  our  seminaries  to  give  the 
Christian  missions  and  the  great  effort  to  turn  the  world  to  Christ  its 
importance,  the  importance  that  it  deserves  as  an  integral  part  of 
Christian  work  ;  and  while  I  would  not  undervalue  a  certain  amount  of, 
perhaps,  technical  instruction  that  might  be  more  or  less  useful  for 
men  gqing  to  the  foreign  field,  I  would  think  the  most  important  work 
to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  training  of  the  pastors  who  are  kept  at  home. 
If  the  experience  of  other  brothers  is  like  our  own  we  have  to  continually 
deplore  the  lukewarmness  of  the  pastors  on  this  subject,  and  they 
stand  directly  between  the  secretary  and  the  church,  if  their  hearts  are 
not  open.  You  cannot  get  the  ear  of  the  churches  except  through  the 
pastors  ;  and  if  the  pastor  fails  to  rightly  lead  his  peo]3le,  or  inspire  or 
instruct  them  with  regard  to  the  place  of  Christian  missions  in  Christian 
life  and  work,  the  church  suffers  :  our  brother  suffers  ;  the  cause  suffers. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  very  much  more  important.  The  last  time  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  before  our  Seminary,  the  inspiring  thought 
was  that  I  was  addressing  not  a  beggarly  number  who  might  go  to  the 
foreign  field,  but  the  leaders  of  God’s  host  at  home,  and  my  thought 
was  to  impress  upon  them  that,  according  to  their  view  with  regard  to 
Christian  missions,  depended  the  fulfillment  of  Christ’s  great  commission 
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to’go  into  all  the  world  and  disciple  all  nations.  I  do  think,  therefore, 
that  whatever  is  done  in  this  direction  should  keep  this  thought 
steadily  in  view. 

Dr.  Webb  ;  I  feel  a  little  modest  about  saying  anything  in  a  meeting 
of  this  kind,  my  first  appearance,  but  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  my  friend , 
Dr.  Mabie’s  paper  that  I  had  great  interest  in  it,  and  I  think  it  a  very 
judicious  paper.  I  have  no  objection  to  those  things  being  left  out  to 
which  reference,  has  been  made,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  just  one 
thought ;  the  paper  is  kindly  through  out  towards  the  theological 
seminary,  but  there  is  an  implication  running  wholly  through  the  paper 
that  there  is  fault  in  the  seminaries  ;  and  something  is  said  about  the 
professors  that  should  be  called  in.  I  have  been  connected  with 
theological  seminaries  for  a  good  many  years,  and  with  mussionary 
Boards  also,  and  the  root  of  the  matter,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  the 
seminary.  Our  young  men  come  forth  and  they  feel,  just  as  was  said, 
that  they  are  not  committed  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world. 
They  are  committed  to  this  little  church  here,  or  that  little  church 
there  ;  that  is  all ;  and  they  work  for  this  little  church  or  that  little 
church,  while  if  they  would  feel  that  they  are  working  for  that  little 
church  with  relation  to  the  whole  world,  that  would  be  quite  another 
thing.  But  that  is  not  so.  I  desire  to  speak  very  charitably  about  our 
theological  seminaries,  and  of  the  professors  in  them,  but  there  is  a 
drift  towards  that  which  is  intellectual  and  not  towards  that  which  is 
spiritual,  a  drift  toward  scholarship,  toward  ciiticism,  and,  I  hope  they 
will  pardon  me,  they  become  very  dry  on  the  subject  of  missions. 
Now,  as  has  been  said  by  the  brother  here,  what  is  the  matter  to-day  in 
all  our  missionary  operations?  We  say,  “  hird  times.”  That  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  could  take  a  little  time  and  show  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  comparatively,  because  there  is  plenty  of 
money  for  other  things.  I  can  show  that  by  actual  observation.  Where 
does  this  matter  oiiginate  ?  In  the  seminaries.  If  every  pastor  should  go 
forth  alive  to  this  tremendous  interest  of  saving  the  world  through  Jesus 
Christ  we  should  not  be  in  our  present  financial  straits.  If  so  many 
pastors  had  not  got  it  into  their  heads  somewhere  in  the  seminary 
that  these  heathen  men  are  like  ships  in  mid-ocean,  foundered  or  partly 
foundered,  with  sails  torn  and  mastg  broken,  but  in  no  great  peril  ; 
somehow  or  other  the  crippled  thing  is  going  to  pull  in —  no  matter  about 
these  missionaries,  somehow  or  other  the  heathen  are  going  to  get 
through  ;  if  they  could  come  out,  not  with  that  idea  in  their  heads,  but 
the  other  idea,  that  the  pagans  are  certainly  lost  unless  Christ  is  made 
known  to  them,  we  should  have  a  very  different  state  of  things  in  all  our 
missionary  societies  to-day.  I  think  that  is  the  essential  thing  in  the 
paper.  There  are  too  many  of  these  electives  in  these  seminaries  as  in 
our  colleges.  I  have  fought  them  in  my  college  for  years,  and  I  will  fight 
them,  the  excess  of  them,  as  long  as  I  live.  We  are  being  diverted 
from  the  one  thing  essential ;  viz.,  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  I  study  navigation  I  am  to  learn  to  take 
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observations  from  celestial  bodies.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  this 
tide,  or  that  wind,  as  I  do  about  the  principles  and  sources  of  navigation. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  teaching  of  the  ministry.  I  want  to  know  the 
principles,  and  steer  by  the  polar  star.  Our  young  men  want  to  know 
what  characterizes  Jesus  Christ’s  Gospels ;  what  is  essentially  the 
Grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not,  primarily,  what  these  ethical 
religions  are,  nor  how  they  differ  from  the  Christian  religion.  Christian¬ 
ity  has  its  saving  power,  not  in  what  resembles,  but,  in  what  differs 
from  these  ethnic  religions.  It  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
we  must  know. 


